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“O, aching time! ©, moments big as years! than among all others. They seldom deem it 


All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe,” — Keats. 
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The Eight-Hour Work Day. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement and Influences Discussed.* 
V 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HOW CAN THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY BE INTRODUCED 
WITH THE LEAST FRICTION TO EXISTING CON- 
DITIONS? 

Asa matter of fact, if a wise public spirit, a com- 
prehensive and intelligent view be taken by the 
employing class generally, there need be no friction 
whatever with the introduction of the eight-hour 
workday. The friction, if any, which occurs, and 
which may occur, is because the wealth possessors 
refuse to harken to the new spirit of the times born 
of the new changes which are every moment taking 
place in industrial life. 

The wage workers are not content, and will not 
content themselves with the roseate promises of 
the so-called, but illusionary, general benefit which 
may come from pursuing the policy of laissez faire. 
That principle of economy (lack of principle would 
be a better term) which produced the famines in 
India, in Ireland, and was in vogue in the middle 
ages in many countries and in numberless instances 
since ; which brought poverty, misery, and degra- 
dation, costing millions of lives, brutalizing man, 
and from which conditions heroi¢ and desperate 
and bloody revolutions alone saved them; that 
principle of economy which is calculated to lull 
the workers into a fancied security, will not be 
endured. 

The workers fully recognize that to be heeded 
they must be heard ; that if they hope to have their 
grievances considered, their claims adjusted, their 
just demands acceded to, they must organize, agi- 
tate, and educate ; and by the earnestness and per- 
sistency with which they press their cause will 
tangible and practical results follow. 

There exists a denser ignorance among the 
wealthy classes in society as to the real tendencies 
of the labor movement and the sound economics 
contained in the demand for a shorter workday 


*Written for the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 
of Michigan. 


necessary to listen to the laborers’ plea for justice 
and fair dealing, the laborers’ claim upon society 
for a greater consideration of their rights; in a 
word, they imagine it unnecessary to learn the 
laborers’ side of the labor question. So long as 
this practice obtains there will undoubtedly be 
more or less friction with every move the workers 
may make to secure any reform, great or small. 

In 1856 the Australian workmen inaugurated a 
movement for an eight-hour day. At first there 
was some little friction; every interest soon ad- 
justed itself to it; and since then the eight-hour 
day obtains generally. 

The building, printing, cigar and numerous other 
tradesin the United States enforced the eight-hour 
day with little and in many instances no friction 
atall. Itis a fact capable of easy demonstration 
that there is always greater friction in the efforts 
to reduce the hours of labor of workers who there- 
tofore worked ten or more hours a day, to the ten 
or the nine-hour day than is experienced by nine 
hour workers to secure the eight-hour day. This 
greater friction is due to two causes; one is that 
the workers in those industries have been poorest 
organized, have shown less resistance to injustice 
and less determination to acquire a larger consid- 
eration of their rights; the other is, that their 
employers have become accustomed to look upon 
the simplest request of their workers as an impu- 
dent assumption to ‘ dictate”? terms. 

As a consequence, friction and conflict; in that 
conflict industry is often paralyzed, society is im- 
potent and looks on aghast. 

We want no friction ; our aim is to avoid conflict. 
Toilers recognize, however, that there are worse 
evils than strife for the achievement of a great 
necessary reform and that is, when a million of 
their number who may go on increasing, and may 
soon reach a point when any of them may be ren- 
dered homeless, penniless and friendless; when 
they and their loved ones see nothing buta dismal 
future before them and for those who may follow. 
These evils it is urged are greater than a conflict 
for their obliteration and supplanting them by 
cheerful firesides, a nobler manhood, a more beau- 
tiful womanhood and a happier childhood. 

Of course it would be most agreeable to intro- 
duce the eight-hour workday without any friction 
at all. Certainly, every sincere man, having a due 
regard for the general welfare, should endeavor to 
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the best of his ability to suggest such propositions 
as in his judgment would cause the least possi- 
ble friction or conflict in connection with the efforts 
made for its general introduction. With that ob- 
ject in view the following is submitted : 

Ist. The general organization of the workers in 
the unions of their respective trades and callings. 
The encouragement rather than the anatagonism 
of employers to that end. 

2d. The organization of the employers in the as- 
sociation of their respective industries. 

3d. The mutual recognition of committees, busi- 
ness agents or walking delegates, for the adjust- 
ment of disputed questions of interest. 

4th. The meeting of the committee of the organ- 


ized workers of the country with the committee of 


the organized employers, one from each industry, 

for the purpose of deciding upon the following : 
(a) The general and simultaneous (or as near 

simultaneous as possible) enforcement of the eight- 


hour workday in all industry and commerce. Of 


course, a clause providing that in cases of great 
public danger longer hours should be permissible. 

(b) The consideration and adjustment of all 
grievances and proposed reforms of a general char- 
acter. 

(ec) A declaration that the avowed purpose of the 
joint bodies are to earnestly endeavor to aid in 
the gradual, general, and peaceful solution of the 
labor problem. 

(d) The joint bodies (committees) to meet as fre- 
quently as may be necessary, but not less than 
once a year. 

(e) Thatupon the program of business each year 
one of the propositions shall be: ‘* Is a reduction 
in the hours of labor necessary ; if s0, to what ex 
tent shall they be reduced ?”’ 

(f) Children under the age of fourteen years 
shall not be employed in any industrial or com- 
mercial pursuit. 

Of course, I do not for a moment imagine that 
these suggestions will be accepted or be acceptable 
to the great body of employers, but there can be no 
real dissent from the opinion that their adoption 
would largely contribute to the introduction of 
practical and much needed reform; that they 
would be helpful in the solution of the labor prob- 
lem with the least possible friction to existing con- 
ditions and with little or no conflict in theirachieve- 
ment. As a reminder it may be said that these 
propositions are but an extension to the nation of 
what already exists in many localities among the 
best organized workers and employers. 

But should these suggestions and others of a 
similar nature be ignored and the methods of con- 
ciliation be spurned, what other resource is there 
left for the workers? Quietly and supinely sub- 
mit like their prototypes of old, throw themselves 
before the modern juggernaut to have their hopes, 
aspirations, aye, their very lives ground and 
crushed out of them to be coined into the Deity of 


the hour, the Almighty Dollar? No, positively no. 

We will continue to organize the forces of labor, 
securing a concession here and there. We will 
seek to secure the shorter workday if possible 
without causing a ripple or a shock; and yet, as 
certain as the organized labor movement strives to 
avoid strikes and does avoid them and reduces 
their number to a minimum, rather than allow the 
workers to be robbed of their birthright—the birth- 
right of an opportunity to live, and to live as in- 


telligent human beings, entitled to their share of 


the inheritance of their sires—the past ages ; rather 
than be denied their just share in human progress, 
they will strike, and strike hard, and if necessary 
simultaneously and long until all shall accord them 
the full meed of praise, ‘* well done,” and after the 
struggle is over society and business conditions 
will soon and easily adjust themselves to the new 
order of things. 

The barometer of life indicates a state of unrest 
and discontent incomparable with any time in the 
history of man. These indications justify the pre- 
dictions that the workers will demand their just 
rights and achieve them, and first and foremost 
among these demands, justified by experience, as 
an economie, social, moral, and political necessity, 
is the universal enforcement of the eight-hour 
workday. 

Speed the day of its coming, for it means a new 
era of progress among men, sung by poets, dreamed 
of by philosophers, struggled and hoped for, and 
will be conquered and inaugurated by labor ; for 
labor omnia vincit. 

[| Concluded. | 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 
VI. 
BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

|The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from the readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
rioNtist in various cities, | 

As regards the practicability of winter work in 
Northern climates the testimony of engineers and 
officials given before the Massachusetts Board may 
be summarized as follows: Extensions of water 
mains are impracticable because the mains cannot 
be left stripped for testing. Highway work, how 
ever, can be done to good advantage, especially in 
crushing stone, one machine giving employment 
to from fifteen to twenty men. The stone can be 
stacked and then hauled when the grading season 
begins, without materially increased expense. 
Sewers and trenches are ten to twenty per cent. 
more expensive in winter, except deep sewers and 
tunnel work in which there is no difference. In 
Syracuse large sewers with trenches fifteen to 
eighteen feet deep were built by contractors in the 
winter. 
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Ido not assert that at the present time, as ad- 
ministered in the larger number of American cities, 
municipal employment is more regular than pri- 
vate employment. Cities have not made a con- 
scious effort to adjust their work for the benefit of 
the working people any more than have private 
employers. Cities employ in the winter months of 
December, January, February, and March usually 
not more than one-third or one-half the number of 
men employed in the springtime and summer. 

‘‘Some city departments” says the Massachu- 
setts Report (p. 15), ‘‘ make an effort as far as prac- 
ticable to keep their force in as permanent form as 
possible. In the water department of Boston work 
is so arranged that employment is practically per- 
manent. It is asserted that in the street depart- 
ment there has been a great improvement in the 
last five years. Employment is practically con- 
tinuous for most of those who want it. An excep- 
tional method has been adopted at Woburn. Of 
late it has been the regular city policy to em- 
ploy its street men in shifts, in order to keep them 
through the dull season.” It is believed that with 
a city administration animated by the policy out- 
lined in these pages, not only could ways be found 
for making city employment regular throughout 
the year, but, as in London, for actually increasing 
the employment in winter to supplement the di- 
minished private employment. 

The effect of public employment on the wages 
paid by private contractors is to raise them all 
around and thus to benefit all the working people. 
This effect has been marked in London under the 
new policy of the County Council. Instead of en- 
abling contractors to take advantage of panics and 
depressions to force down wages, the city employ- 
ment fixes a minimum below which no wages shall 
be paid. And the effects continue after the city 
work is completed. In the springtime we find 
men who have worked on the stone pile at less than 
$3.00 a week, compelled to accept low wages from 
private contractors. The contractor says: * You 
lived during the winter on $3.00 a week. Why 
can’t you do so now? If you were worth no more 
than $3.00 to the city, do you suppose that you are 
worth more than that to me?” 

Besides regularity of employment the support 
of a certain standard of living is involved in the 
idea of a fair American wage. 

In questions of this kind which involve con 
siderations other than merely economic, the ulti- 
mate deciding factor is public opinion. What the 
people generally agree to be right and fair is the 
final judgment upon social relations, and beyond 
this agreement the claims of labor cannot go. Ir 
we try to get at the idea which the people at large 
have in mind when they speak or think of “ fair 
wages” we shali probably find that it ineludes the 
following elements: On the side of the working- 
men an amount of daily wages which takes into 
account Ist, the nationality of the labor, ‘being 


lowest for the Chinese and Italians, and rising 
according to agenerally accepted scale of nation- 
ality ; 2d, previous condition of the laborer and 
his family. The standard to which he has been 
accustomed is the one which he knows best 
how to enjoy. Too great and sudden an 
increase of prosperity has an intoxicating ef- 
fect. A gradual uplift, which is earned rather 
than found, is less likely to end in excess and col- 
lapse. 3. The family and not the single man is 
the unit of measurement. Neither imported Ital- 
ians living in polyandry nor bachelors with no 
prospect of a pure home, can be accepted as the 
standard of a fair American wage. Wages must 
be based on the family rather than single man or 
else the single man will never afford a family. 
The family as a unit includes five or six individu- 
als. Three to four children to a family are born 
on the average, or else the population will decline 
in numbers. The children need to be educated 
better than their parents, or their position in these 
days of general education will be worse than that 
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WEST SIDE CHICAGO MUD AFTER A FREEZE, CONTRACT LABOR 
(Courtesy Review of Reviews.) 

of their parents, and there must be at least a 
small provision for old age, sickness and lack of 
employment. 4. The maintenance of an honor- 
able upright character requires a share of worldly 
goods considerably above mere food, clothing and 
shelter. It is no argument against fair wages that 
some will spend their money viciously. Just as 
wages must be based upon the family in order 
that the single man may afford a family, so 
wages must be based upon the needs of a temper 

ate, comfortable, and hopeful family in order that 
its members may free themselves, if they will, 
from intemperance, vice and despair. 5. Every 
workingman must be looked upon as an American 
citizen with the ballot in his hands. If he is ignor- 
ant and poverty stricken he will be the tool of 
bosses and bribers. Laws protecting the suffrage 
are fruitless if the voters themselves are degraded. 
For its own protection the city must take into ac- 
count the welfare of the masses of its voters. It 
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cannot afford to pauperize them by permitting 
them to receive less than fair living wages. 

Fair wages must be based not only on what the 
laborer must have but also on what the employer 
can pay. The minimum is the standard of living 
just described, the maximum is the productivity 
of the labor. A rate or rates of wages must be 
found which will be fair to both the laborers and 
to the employers. 

At the same time we must acknowledge that it 
is impossible in either private or public employ- 
ment to tell how much the laborer produces. 
There are different kinds of laborers all the way 
from the coarsest unskilled to the highest commer- 
cial managers. Capital and ability contribute 
their factors. The product does not appear in 
terms of quantity but in values. In private em- 
ployment these values are forced down by com- 
petition to the lowest point; that is to say, the 
maximum which the employer can pay tends to 
become the minimum which the laborers will ac- 
cept. One employer or contractor can not afford 
to pay fair wages if another undercuts him. And 











WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO MACADAM PAVEMENT— 
CLEARED BY DAY LABOR. 
(Courtesy Review of Reviews.) 
where there is a chronic surplus of cheap and im- 
ported laborers this cutting will always occur. 

In the public employment, however, the maxi- 
mum is not crowded down by competition. The 
city can consider not only what it can pay, but 
what the laborers ought to receive. At the same 
time there is a maximum limit to whatever the 
city can effectively pay. If expenses for improve- 
ments are forced too high by high wages or by 
any other expenditures, the improvements will 
not be undertaken. Taxpayers will resist im- 
provements, and, certainly, it is not to the advan- 
tage of workmen to advocate day labor as a means 
of exploiting the taxpayers. The argument for 
day labor rests on far stronger grounds. In the 
contract system there intervenes a series of middle- 
men and wasteful expenditures for inspection and 
extras, between the laborers and foremen who do 


the work and the property owners who pay for it. 
Public employment saves these expenditures, as 
already shown. These savings can be distributed 
in either of two ways: They can go to the tax- 
payers in the form of lower costs of construction 
and consequently lower taxes, or they can go to 
the laborers in higher wages, shorter hours and 
more constant employment. The taxpayers are 
in the position of consumers of the product, and 
in the matter of public works there is no apparent 
reason for them to expect cheaper prices than 
they at present enjoy. Of more importance to 
them is improvement in the quality of work done. 
They are entitled to better quality than they now 
receive. Competition tends to lessen the quality 
as well as the cost. Day labor, according to the 
testimony of experts everywhere, ensures a su- 
perior quality of work. If the quality is improved, 
the future expenses for repairs are lessened, which 
is equivalent to higher profits and earnings on 
their property. Herein the taxpayers get a last- 
ing benefit from day labor, which tends to in- 
crease the value of their property for all future 
time. Taxpayers are capitalists to the extent of 
their property, and whatever saves taxes increases 
the capitalization of their property. Public im- 
provements, therefore, give them a permanent ad- 
vantage. And the better the quality of the im- 
provements the higher the advantage they get in 
increased permanent values of their property. 

The laborers, on the other hand, if they get any 
advantage, must get it at once in the wages they 
receive rather than in the enhanced values of 
property which they own. Their only capital is 
their daily labor, and this perishes with the day. 
The only way to increase the value of their capital 
is to increase the day’s wages. If the taxpayer 
gets his gain in the improved quality of public 
works and the increased permanent value of his 
property, it is just and proper on the other hand 
that the saving in cost should go to the laborers in 
order to raise their standard of living above that 
which competition forces them to accept. Accord- 
ing to what method this shall be distributed is the 
next topic to be considered. 

[ To be continued. } 


Liberty and License. 
BY J. W. BROOM, OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


The so-called liberty which the laborer is gener- 
ally said to lose on joining a labor union is not 
liberty but license, and the so-called liberty exer- 
cised by employers in fighting labor unions is an 
attack upon the liberty of the people, and hence 
license. 

In order to get the situation clearly before us, it 
is necessary to examine into the condition of the 
average laborer. The laborer is usually compared 
to a merchant, because he has something to sell; 
i. e., his labor. But the non-union laborer differs 
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from the merchant in this respect—he is obliged to 
sell his labor every day in order to prevent suffer- 
ing on the part of his family and himself. He 
therefore does not resemble the prosperous, but 
rather the bankrupt merchant, because the latter 
is also obliged to sell in the quickest possible time. 
Furthermore, since there are more laborers than 
can find employment, the non-union laborer is 
continually underbidding his fellow-laborer. The 
condition of these laborers is therefore like that of 
a great number of bankrupt merchantsin the same 
city, who in their efforts to sell their goods are all 
underselling each other. It is easy to see that 
these merchants would labor under great disad- 
vantages, and that the public would extend to 
them its sympathy, but the bankrupt condition of 
the laborer has so long existed that it is not sus- 
pected to exist. 

Let us however follow the subject a little further. 
We have seen that the non-union laborer is like a 
bankrupt merchant, but we should add that he is 
like a bankrupt merchant whose customers are by 
the force of circumstances, and by the formation of 
conspiracies among themselves, rapidly diminish- 
ing. Before machinery came to rob man of his 
labor, and before the beginning of the factory sys- 
tem, man was often either his own employer or 
was employed by some one who had no other labor- 
ers. When machinery began to be introduced it 
became possible for one man to employ many men, 
and from that time on the proportion of employers 
to employes has constantly become smaller. The 
first step in this direction was for the factories to 
drive small employers out of business, the next 
step was to consolidate these factories under one 
management known as a trust, driving out those 
who were unwilling to join the trust, and now most 
of the manufacturing and transportation industries 
are managed upon this plan ; one man practically 
employing hundreds of thousands of men. I say 
that he practically employs hundreds of thousands 
of men, because by means of the blacklist and 
other agreements between the members of a trust, 
ifa workman is somewhat zealous in his love of 
liberty he is discharged, the word is passed along 
the line and he cannot again find employment. 
Therefore, as far as the interests of the working- 
men are concerned we find that the number of em- 
ployers has practically been reduced to a few hun- 
dred, while the number of workingmen and work- 
ing women has been increased to many millions. 
Nay more, there are indications that agreements 
will be reached between trusts, which will reduce 
the number of employers to a mere handful. We 
therefore have this strange condition of affairs in 
this country,—about one-half of the able-bodied 
men and women of this country are bankrupt mer- 
chants, dealing in only one line of goods, i. e., their 
particular trade or profession. Each of these men 
and women is competing with all the other mer- 
chants in that line for a handful of customers, or 


perhaps for one customer. The most of these cus- 
tomers are continually conspiring among them- 
selves to boycott these merchants and drive them 
to starvation if they should venture to organize 
for protection. 

Now, I would ask, what liberty of choice as to 
when or to whom he shall sell such a merchant 
has ; and what do you think of such an one being 
hounded by the blacklist so that he cannot sella 
thing on the whole continent? Yet this is pre- 
cisely the “liberty”? which the workingman en- 
joys, while his customer claims and takes the 
liberty of driving him, his wife and children to 
death. 

Now since the condition of the workingman is 
such, and since the number of laborers is constantly 
increasing in a greater ratio than their opportunity 
to find employment, it follows that any laborer 
who remains out of a union is greatly injuring not 
only his own welfare but that also of his brother 
laborer. In fact, he is constantly striking at the 
life, liberty and happiness of his fellow beings, 
and in so doing is encroaching upon their liberty. 
In other words, he is exercising license instead of 
liberty. 

On the other hand, when a laborer joins a union 
he agrees to abide by the rules and regulations of 
the union, and to respect and obey the rulings of 
that body. In so doing he sacrifices no more lib- 
erty than men did when they organized society, 
and like them he does it for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. In order to promote the 
greatest good of the greatest number, the union 
decides that there shall be no underbidding be- 
tween its members, and it enforces that decision. 
The union man, therefore, does something which 
tends to remove the murderous system of under- 
bidding, and he consequently lessens the loss of 
life, liberty and happiness. His efforts help to de- 
crease the vast amount of misery, suffering and 
starvation which always in a great degree attend 
a financial crisis, and are always present to some 
extent. The “liberty” which he is said to sacri- 
fice is merely the liberty to injure his fellow beings. 
This of course cannot be called liberty, but license. 

It also follows that an attempt such as is often 
made to throttle labor organizations is an attack 
upon the liberty of the citizens of the Republic; it 
is an attempt to strengthen the social fetters which 
now bind them; it is an attack upon the principles 
underlying the Declaration of Independence, for 
this declares that ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’’ Instead of having the 
militia and the regular troops take the places of 
strikers, all those who attempt to take their places 
should be arrested; and until the workingmen 
stand on an equal footing with the employers, that 
is to say, until the workingmen have concentrated 
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themselves into as small a number of organizations 
as their employers have, employers who allow a 
strike to occur should be arrested, and if need be, 
have their business turned over to a receiver while 
being punished. 

I hope that working men and women all over the 
country will give this side of the subject more at- 
tention than they have hitherto done, in order that 
they may save the Republic from destruction at 
the hands of the selfish. 


Are We Patriotic ? 
BY FRANK A. MYERS, OF EVANSVILLE, IND. 


What is patriotism ? 

Is it wishing one’s country well? Is it loving 
and serving one’s country? Is it praising and 
honoring and meaning well to one’s country? Is 
it posting one’s self about his country’s affairs, by 
reading and keeping up with the times and being 
able to discuss the current issues? Is if thinking 
how one’s country ought to be and living orderly 
and obeying the laws? Is it being a good citizen 
and pursuing his daily duties without question or 
complaint? Oris it some or all of these virtues 
combined ? 

Samuel Johnson said, if Boswell is to be credited, 
that ‘* patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

Patriotism is generally understood to mean love 
of country, interest in its general welfare, and 
serving it to the best of one’s ability. 

Somewhere in Virgil we read about it being 
sweet to die for one’s country. The sentiment is 
found in Homer. And it is patriotic to die for 
one’s country—if itisa worthy country. It might 
be patriotic to oppose an oppressive government. 
If this last thought be true, then patriotism is a 
love of the eternal principle of abstract liberty 
not license ; that is to say, not license to gratify 
those propensities of our nature that would do 
violence to the rights and interests of others. 
Where rights and interests between men conflict, 
the law of selfishness might, from a human point 
of view, prevail. The Christian law of love and 
peace would command selfishness to yield in all 
instances. Perhaps the highest law of all men’s 
good is the desire of the welfare of others; for 
what benefits others benefits all and of course bene- 
fits self—all resolved into selfishness in the end, 
you see. 

All true Americans, it goes without saying, are 
patriotic. 

There is such a thing as an inherited love of 
eountry. In adopting a new country one has a 
cultivated love of country. ‘I'he latter may be as 
patriotic as the former, and even more so. _In- 
stances numerous are not wanting to confirm this 
truth. 

Now, understanding what patriotism is, how 
may we be patriotic in a practical, every-day man- 


ner? How can we serve our common country 
while working every day for a living? 

By faithfully using our privileges. 
they ? 

The Government asks every man, first of all, to 
vote. He has also the right to attend the primaries 
and aid in making nominations. While I despise 
the idea of compelling one to exercise a right, yet 
this is one thing I would like to see every man 
obliged to do—attend all primary nominating con- 
ventions. Then tickets would be put in the field 
that men could honestly and fairly support and 
vote for. Right there is where the evils that hurt 
us all begin. Strike here at the root of this mat- 
ter; be patriotic, and you will serve your country 
best. He serves his country best who honors it 
most. And honoring it is doing one’s whole pub- 
lic duty. Thus we see that he is most patriotic 
who neglects no public duty that concerns the 
welfare of all. 

Of course no man can afford, after he has helped 
to make his ticket, not to go and vote. ‘* Winter- 
ing’? a vote is a political crime—a crime not 
entered upon the statute books, but nevertheless a 
crime. It is neglecting a great public duty and 
therefore unpatriotic. We rule by ballot. It is 
the crown imperial to every American. And will 
he throw away the rights of his crown? In this 
republican form of government we are all “ kings 
and priests,’”? and no one can honestly neglect his 
right to vote. He discrowns himself when he does. 
It is as bad as selling a vote, or allowing another 
to dictate how to vote, or being forced to vote by 
bulldozers. 

Failure to vote is unpatriotic. 

Neglect to vote is unpatriotic. 

Failure to attend primaries is unpatriotic. 

Indifference is unpatriotic. 

Failure to serve one’s country in the best man- 
ner he knows how is unpatriotic. 

Are we patriotic ? 


What are 





To All Workers. 


We advise strongly against the practice which 
now exists in someindustries of working overtime, 
beyond the established hours of labor, particularly 
in these times when so many unemployed are 
struggling for an opportunity to work. It is an 
instigator to the basest selfishness, a radical viola- 
tion of union principles, and, whether on piece 
work or day work, it tends to set back the general 
movement for the eight-hour day.—(Ezeculive 
Council A. F. of L.) . 





In France 140 trade unions with 104,940 members 
reported that during one month 8,919 members 
were out of employment, an increase of 674 in one 
month. 
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Textile Workers’ Convention. 


The eighth annual convention of the Textile 
Workers of America was held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 34d, 4th, and 5th, 1897. 

The convention was called to order by General 
President J. P. McDonald, of Lewiston, Maine, 
who eloquently welcomed the delegates to the 
convention. 

Delegates were present from the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, and, for the first 
time in the history of the organization, delegates 
representing the textile workers of the South were 
present to take part in the deliberations of the 
convention. 

It may be stated without exaggeration that this 
convention was the most turbulent since the for- 
mation of the national union, every effort being 
made to induce the organization to withdaw from 
the American Federation of Labor, and affiliate 
with the Socialist Alliance. After hours of discus- 
sion the convention, by a large majority, voted 
not to affiliate with the latter organization. There 
was a determined disposition to have the national 
union conducted on straight trade union lines. In 
the past it has been considered expedient to adopt 
resolutions of one kind or another in order that 
harmony should prevail, and that we should not 
be divided on questions of the most vital import- 
ance to us; believing, too, that with time, the 
extremists in our organization would see the 
futility of continuing in the course pursued by 
them, and that the more practical methods as advo- 
cated by the trade unionists would prevail. But 
this was not to be; the conciliations of the past 
were ridiculed, and these fancied prescients, de- 
spite their being in the minority, were determined 
upon one course, i. e., the capture of the national 
organization at all hazards; to cram their dogmas, 
as it were, down the throats of the majority with- 
out a care as to the results or the injury done to 
the national union. The delegates realized that 
the national union was in danger at the hands of 
its professed friends, but determined to meet the 
issue squarely and fearlessly, and to make known 
to the labor world the attitude which the national 
union should be considered as occupying in the 
future by refusing to endorse in a most emphatic 
manner any political party method. Hencefor- 
ward there will be no deviation from the course 
mapped out by the action of the convention. 

Brother P. J. McGuire was admitted as a frater- 
nal delegate from the A. F. of L., and addressed 
the convention, his remarks being both logical and 
eloquent. In concluding his remarks Brother 
McGuire stated that he would willingly answer 
any and all questions the delegates saw fit to ask 
him. Some of our theoretical friends availed them- 
selves of the opportunity thus presented. Brother 
McGuire replied to all in his vigorous and character- 
istic manner, and the impression made by Brother 
McGuire on the delegates present was highly com- 
plimentary to him. 

The communication from President Gompers 
relative to the eight-hour workday was received 
and referred to the General Executive Council. 

It was voted to boycott all products of the ‘‘ two 
loom ”? system. 

Several amendments to the constitution, looking 
to more beneficial work for the trade and perma- 
nency of the organization, were adopted. 

The following are the officers elected for the 
ensuing term : 

J. P. Gleeson, President, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
P. W. Green, Vice President, Phenix, Ala.; H. 8. 


Mills, Secretary, New Bedford, Mass.; J. S. Ma- , 


cartney, Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. General 
Executive Council: H. R. Simmons, Phenix City, 
Ala.; George Viger, New York City ; Wm. Gitter- 
man, Manayunk, Pa. 
Fraternally, 
H. S. MILLs, General Secretary. 
Box 520, New Bedford, Mass. 


Convict Labor. 
By FRED WEIKEL. 


Having just returned from a business trip 
throughout the eastern and western States, I beg to 
say that one of the worst features of business 
being so very dull, is owing to the fact that our 
prisons are in the hands of contractors, or are 
manufacturing their output and selling same to 
such contractors at prices which do not yielda 
profit on the material used, but instead of this 
show a considerable loss, 

It seems to me that our legislators and represen- 
tatives of the different labor unions should cer- 
tainly get together and stop all this kind of work, 
and that the policy of taking care of prisons 
should be supervised by our National Government 
under a national law. 

The question has been asked what to do with 
these prisoners. I wish to say that all these pris- 
oners could be put at hand work, removing all 
labor saving machinery from such prisons, and 
each State should consume what these prisons 
make for the public charities, etc., which belong 
to the State or which are goverened by the State. 
Or, I would suggest, that all these prisoners be 
put to breaking stone ; that each county should 
receive for its taxes the amount of broken stone 
which it is entitled to; that the same should be 
distributed throughout the highwaye, and that 
roads should be built from one end of the United 
States to the other, with tributary branches con- 
necting all the cities, towns and villages, and the 
State could then employ people or have these 
different convicts placed upon the roads, and keep 
the same in ye and by this means not inter- 
fere with outside labor. 

When you consider that the number of people 
who are in prisons could be utilized in this manner 
instead of manufacturing goods which come in 
es with free labor, I beg to = that there 
would be throughout this country fully $2,000,000 
per week paid to the different people who could 
find work in different factories which could be 
started up, and different branches of trade which 
to-day lie dormant, owing to the fact of this severe 
competition. If we only think of the number of 
men and women who could be employed and who 
to-day are suffering for the wants and necessities 
of life, it would seem a charity to have our legisla- 
tors take this matter up and effect a settlement of 
this question immediately. That if our labor 
organizations would give this matter their atten- 
tion, they would secure relief for numbers of 
people who are idle, and are unable in any way to 
get the necessities of life for theonesliven and 
families. 

I think if the press would take ‘hold of this 
matter in the proper way, and bring it to an issue 
and make it a national question, that undoubted 
results would be achieved and this business de- 
pression would be discontinued to some little effect; 
whereas, as it is to-day, we hardly know when it 
will ever stop. 

I trust that this matter will be fully considered, 
and that some results can be obtained through 
this method of procedure, and hasten a slight 
return of prosperity, which we are badly in need of. 
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UNITE AND ACHIEVE TRUE 
FREEDOM. 


In these days many of our modern statesmen 
would have us believe that when the Conti- 
nental Congress gave the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the world—that is, when the 
declaration was made that man had certain in- 
alienable rights, and among them was “the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’’ that our forefathers simply indulged in 
a string of glittering generalities, meaning 
nothing tangible. 

Now we in our day are led to believe that 
the men who framed this grand Magna Charta 
of human rights were very serious and believed 
most sincerely and solemnly that they were 
giving recognition to the natural rights of 
man, and that it was anticipated that at the 
right time they would be realized to their full 
significance. Up to this time thereis no gain- 
saying that the rights declared have been 
largely illusory, or, perhaps, more accurately 


speaking, they are in a somewhat tentative 
state. 

We have a right to believe that the very 
excellent men whose names are emblazoned in 
the golden letters of history, and whose mem- 
ories are the treasures of our race, when they 
framed the immortal words in the remarkable 
humane document, entertained the same con- 
victions as were held by those who imme- 
diately succeeded them in the struggle for 
freedom. It was then declared, and is fully 
realized now, that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.’”? This axiom is as applicable 
on the industrial as upon the political field. 

The workers of our day who fall short in 
their vigilance, that is to say, those who do 
not organize, are surely having their industrial 
and political liberty filched from them and are 
helping their enemies to forge the fetters about 
the limbs of all. 

As Dick Deadeye pessimistically, yet philo- 
sophically, says to his disgusted messmates, 
‘* Ye cannot be the equals of the men ye must 
obey,”’ so with the wage earners. It may 
be unpleasant to be awakened from a delusion 
towhich they have fondly clung, but the whole 
history of labor and its struggles fully demon- 
strates that political liberty cannot co-exist 
with economic dependence. Those whose 


economic existence depends upon the will of 


others cannot exercise or enjoy political 
equality. 

As the time recurs upon which we celebrate 
the natal day of our nation and the new defin- 
ition given to human rights, we should never 


lose sight of the fact that it is the mission of 


the workers of our time to make the immortal 
declarations the actualities of life; and that 
they can only be made so by the broader intel- 
ligence, nobler aspirations, greater manhood 
and higher humanity evolved from the struggle 
of organized labor. 

Workers! Organize in the unions of labor ; 
unite them one to another, as links in a great 
chain to encircle all and thus speed the day 
when Independence Day shall have its full 
significance of a people in full exercise and 
enjoyment of freedom and equality and the 
attainment of the absolute right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


SUCCESS IF WE BUT WILL IT. 


The movement for the shorter workday goes 
merrily on and, notwithstanding the fact that 
the era of an industrial revival has not reached 
us, reports all along the line indicate a num- 
ber of important victories for a shorter work- 
day. The movement to attain this much 
needed reform gathers as the time nears for its 
universal establishment. 

There is much to gain by our workers gath- 
ering on their armour for the fray and with 
energy and persistency carry on the war into 
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the enemies’ ranks. There should be no hes- 
itation at all. There is no movement so far- 
reaching ‘in its consequences and so beneficial 
in all its phases as the one for the establish- 
ment of the shorter workday. Opposition to 
it is indefensible. It gathers and encircles 
within it all elements of reform. It means 
progress with greater alacrity than any other 
known measure; it is the one demand of labor 
around which all can rally, all eontend for 
and all sueceed in establishing. What is really 
required is earnestness, energy and aggres- 
siveness, 





HASTE IS NOT SPEED. 

Recently a gathering took place in Chicago, 
heralded to the world as a movement for col- 
onizing workers in agiven State of the Union, 
for the purpose of capturing the political power 
of the State to introduce the co-operative com- 
monwealth. Public attention has been di- 
rected to the scheme and ® has been seruti- 
nized with a view of learning its real merit, or 
rather its real purpose. 

To us the move appears neither new or novel ; 
it is nothing more nor less than a very vain 
attempt to find a way out of a sad state of in- 
dustrial affairs by which large numbers of our 


fellowmen have been thrown into a state of 


idleness. 

Elsewhere we have said of this movement 
that no scheme is so alluring or justified as one 
which promises or really seeks to find employ- 
ment for the myriads of men and women walk- 
ing the streets of our cities and country roads 
vainly looking for an opportunity to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow ; no cause so 
thoroughly appeals to the sympathies of think - 
ers and workers; none is more highly com- 
mendable. Hence, so far as the desire of any 
one to find work for the host of workless 
workers is concerned, that ishighly commend- 
able. But desires and sympathies are entirely 
different to actual achievements and successes. 

In the history of gur industrial development 
there have been many periods of panie and 
crisis. Each one of them has brought with it 
a scheme similar, or very nearly similar, to 
the one just launched, Universal and volun- 
tary co-operation is perhaps the ideal life to 
which all reformers and sympathizers bend 
their effort. Colonization with that object in 
view has been undertaken time and again, and 
invariably with the same result—defeat, hopes 
deferred, aspirations destroyed and courage 
frozen. 

Sympathetic men are continually devoting 
their attention to find a way out of the awful 
economic and social conditions which modern 
industry brings in its wake and there are too 
often men swayed simply by their sympathies 
and desires of finding a ‘‘shorter route’? out 
of the industrial miasmatic atmosphere into 


the haven and elysiam of social happiness. In 
this vain attempt actual conditions and faets 
are lost sight of. They hope to create a new 
state of society within the present and fail to 
perceive that the old must of necessity be at 
war with the new; and the old being so vastly 
extensive and so deeply entrenched that the 
smaller must of necessity be forced tothe wall. 

Modern industry and commerce admits of 
no side show or small competitor. The strug- 
gle for the attainment of labor’s rights, for 


justice to the toilers, must be waged within 


modern society and upon the field of modern 
industry and commerce. 

That struggle is the struggle of the trade 
unions and though apparently slow, is yet the 
fastest, truest and most successfully conducted 
by the trade unions. It takes up the guage of 
battle, wages the contest unceasingly ; it is not 
diverted either to the right or the left, but 
consistently, persistently, and aggressively 
carries on the contest for the complete eman- 
cipation of labor from every thraldom of in 


justice; and along the road secures less hours 


of toil for the employed workers, and finding 
work for the unemployed ; thus enlarging the 
economic, social, moral and political oppor- 
tunities not only for themselves but for all 
mankind. 

There is no field either economie, politie, 
social or moral upon which the trade unions 
do not exercise their power and influence. 
Success is not greater simply because of the 
comparative indifference, backwardness or 
ignorance of many. In the same ratio that 
the workers organize in the purely and truly 
trade union movement do they place the mile- 
stones of achievements and progress behind 
them. 

The trade union movement is the natural 
and rational movement of labor. It deals not 
with the speculative nor the chimerical. It 
hews to the line, moves on and on as the col- 
lective intelligence and determination admits, 
and though spurned by some, ridiculed and 
antagonized by others, carries on the struggle 
for the attainment of labor’s rights and the 
Jaborer’s ultimate emancipation. 

All homer to men who seek a “way out,” 
but after the illusions have been dispelled and 
the effervescence of passing enthusiasts have 
subsided, the trade unions will still be found 
battling and struggling as opportunities afford 
to attain the right. 


BUT IT IS NOT WAR. 


A eritice once said of a dashing, useless and 
disastrous charge that a military brigade made, 
‘This is splendid ; it is glorious, but it is not 
war.” Trade unionists between their real 
struggles for labor’s rights and labor’s ad- 
vancement find time to say to co-operative 
commonwealers, who, to escape the struggles 
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go off a-colonizing; the party socialist who 
dreams of ‘‘ easy salvation ;’’ the single taxist 
who of all the manifold ‘‘ profit’’ wolves, at- 
tacks only the land wolf and leaves all the 
others in undisturbed possession and power ; 
the over-zealous vidette, who by dash or force 
expects to shock the world into according jus- 
tice to mankind ; toall of these the trade union- 
ists say : gentlemen, this may be splendid ; it 
may even be glorious, but it is not war—that 
is, itis not the war of labor for labor’s rights; 
for labor’s emancipation. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 

For several years an effort was made by 
the trade unions to secure unity and harmony 
among all the forces of labor, so that in 1894 
the Knights of Labor officials, finding this 
purpose so general, called a conference of the 
representatives of the different labor organiza- 
tions of the country. This conference was 
held at St. Louis, Mo., June, 11-12, 1894, and 
adopted a program by which this purpose 
could not only be accomplished but by which 
representatives of the same organizations could 
periodically meet, with the view of protecting 
and furthering the interest of all labor. 
Among the resolutions adopted was the fol- 
lowing : 

For the purpose of preventing strife and an- 
tagonism between labor organizations, we declare 
that there should not be dual organizations or au- 
thority in any trade or calling, and that in matters 
of trade conflicts, boycotts, and trade labels the 
union particularly in interest should have absolute 
authority and autonomy. 

This resolution and the whole programme 
was adopted by a vote of 14 to 4; yet within 
twenty-four hours after the conference ad- 
journed the chief executive officer of the 
K. of L. (the officer who called the conference), 
in a public meeting, denounced it and repu- 
diated the agreement. 

We mention this tid bit of history because 
the official organ of the remnant of all that 
remains of that order endeavors to shift the 
blame of a lack of greater unity upon the 
shoulders of those who always advocated unity 
and were anxious to loyally carry out the 
terms agreed upon by the conference called 
by the K. of L. The credit or blame should 
be borne by those to whom the eredit or dis- 
credit is due. 


THAT NOVEL AGITATION. 


In another column we publish a most inter- 
esting communication from an old veteran in 
the cause of labor, in which he proposes that 
the trade unions throughout the country should 
be more alert and energetic in the agitation 
for organization and the establishment of the 
eight-hour workday. His suggestion to hold 
public meetings on squares and street corners, 


enlivened by song or music, as the unions them- 
selves can arrange, is one, which though novel, 
deserves great attention. There are num- 
berless schemes and causes which have de- 
cidedly less merit with which to appeal to the 
people than has organized labor, and yet who 
go along the highways and byways, the street 
corners and squares of our cities, holding meet- 
ings, preaching their doctrines to an eager 
listening public. 

If our central bodies were to organize a few 
workers into an organizing corps they could 
soon acquit themselves creditably and develop 
into good public speakers. It would not be 
difficult to acquire the knowledge and facts to 
present them in a fair, entertaining and in- 
structive manner. There is no reason why a 
few workers could not organize glee clubs, 
dividing them up into quartettes for agitation 
purposes, and nightly these organizing corps 
giving half an hour to certain localities and 
moving on to others, and thus ina brief period 
cover the city, when it might be repeated 
over and over again, it soon being learned 
which were the places requiring extra atten- 
tion. We commend the suggestion to the con- 
sideration of our fellow workers throughout 
the country, and urge the central labor unions 
to take it under advisement and formulate it 
upon this or any other basis most agreeable to 
their respective localities. All labor literature 
issued from the office of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would be gladly furnished to 
help make this movement successful. It would 
not be amiss to say, too, that out of this agita- 
tion would grow great public gatherings and 
agitation meetings. The seed having been 
sown would help to reap a full harvest of the 
grand results for the cause of labor. 


BEING JUST, IT MUST GROW. 


Some time ago organized labor of Cleveland, 
Ohio, secured the passage of an ordinance by 
the common council of that city, prescribing 
a minimum wage of $1.50 and the eight-hour 
workday on all municipal work. A judge 
there with more sympathy for plutocracy than 
knowledge of the law or the trend of the times, 
has nullified the ordinance upon the pretense 
that it is in violation of the freedom of contract. 
This jurist has not yet discovered, apparently, 
that ordinances of this character have been 
passed in numberless cities and have been re 
viewed and sustained by the highest courts. 

It is gratifying to know that though this 


judge, who does little credit to the bench, his 


ermine or his profession to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that the higher and broader 
public opinion created by organized labor, the 
justice upon which our movement is predi- 
cated, will compel even him, or those who may 
be called upon to review his decision, todeclare 
that in law and equity, for progress and the 
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safety of our people, laws recognizing a mini- 
mum living wage in all government work, 
whether national, State, or municipal, will be 
a fundamental principal for all. Our fellow 
workmen need not be at all chagrined at this 
adverse action. 

For every one little trick thus turned by an 
irate or corporate judge the workers will ad- 
vance in a hundred places both in publie and 
private employment, establishing a minimum 
wage rate, a maximum hours of labor, contin- 
uing in the progress along both lines in which 
demand shall be fully recognized by all. The 
ocean waves can just as easily be swept back 
by Mrs. Partington’s broom as the growth 
and development of organized labor and its 
demands be prevented by a cringing judge’s 
senseless decree. 


SHALL IMMIGRATION BE 
RESTRICTED? 


The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor recently issued a circular 
to its affiliated unions with the view of ascer- 
taining the real sentiment of the members in 
regard to the question of immigration. For 
years numberless people have assumed to 
quote organized labor as being either in favor 
of or opposed to the restriction of immigra- 
tion, and each of them without the slightest 
degree of authority or accuracy. As a matter 
of fact the A. F. of L. has exercised excep- 
tional care in expressing the desires of the 
wage earners of our country upon this exceed- 
ingly important subject. 

At the Cincinnati Convention a special com- 
mittee, some of the ablest men in our move- 
ment, were appointed for the purpose of 
making an investigation and report on the 
matter, and who, after due deliberation, made 
certain recommendations. Even then the con- 
vention refused to adopt the same, but after 
full discussion it was determined to refer it to 
the membership in their sovereign capacity 
for discussion and decision. 

It is urged that the unions will give this 
subject of immigration careful thought, and 
after arriving at a conclusion which shall be 
neither founded upon prejudice on the one 
hand or sentiment on the other. The fellow 
workers will have ample time to discuss this 
question and decide upon it. They should in- 
struct their delegates to the Nashville Conven- 
tion so that the decision reached may be taken 
as a firm declaration of the stand of organized 
labor upon this much discussed, yet vexed, 
* problem. 


A renewed effort is being made for the es- 
tablishment of Postal Savings Banks in con- 
nection with the Post-Office Department of the 
United States. The postal savings banks are 


believed by many to be not only feasible but 
highly beneficial. It is pointed out that the 
system has been introduced in European coun- 
tries with good results. There can be no ques- 
tion but what deposits of the poor in the 
postal savings banks would be more secure 
than any deposit in so-called savings banks 
which are subject to the dishonesty of its offi- 
cers. The interest would no doubt be lowered, 
and a check system introduced payable any- 
where in the country. Many loans which are 
made to wild-cat speculators would be ended, 
and those who live by juggling the prices of 
the necessaries of life, it is urged, would have 
to quit business. 


To avoid a national strike the a foundry 
bosses of Germany conceded an eight-hour day. 


According to the United States census report 
the average wages of the workingman of this 
country is now $22 a month, or $264 a year. 
Counting 313 as working days in a year, the 
workingman received on an average a fraction 
over 84} cents per day. 


Florence Kelly, Factory Inspector, State of Ili- 
nois, has this to say in her report: “In the Armour 
stock yards, boys 14 years old, and some younger 
looking, cut up the animals as soon as the hide is 
removed, working at the most revolting parts of 
the labor performed at the stock yards. These 
children stand all day in water ankle deep, used to 
flood the floors and carry off the blood and refuse. 
The air is so sickening that a man who is not ac- 
customed to it could not stay there five minutes. 
No criminal could be punished by an hour’s pun- 
ishment in such a place without a protest ringing 
from every pulpit in the land, but the people who 
pay for the pews employ these children at 25 cents 
aday. When those who do this service take up 
the holier duties of life, what are they fitted for? 
Will the succeeding race be more intelligent, more 
Christian-like for such conditions? The time has 
come when our altruistic friends, the a poe 
and State, should wake up to what we are doing 
to agitate this question. Are they blind to these 
questions? Will you grasp hands with organized 
labor and fight this evil? We wait for your 
answer. Can you continue to eat Armour meat?”’ 

Some figures which tell why the Garment Work- 
ers of New York city went onstrike: Cost to con- 
tractor of making a suit of clothes retailing at from 
$15 to $18 and of overcoat retailing at from $15 to 
$20: 


Coat. | Vest. Trousers, | Overcoat, 


Operator. $0.12 $0.00 $0.05 $0.15 
Baster.. 10 02 ALT) 10 
Finisher . : 08 2 aL) OR 
Presser a as 08 AR Jr 07 


Cleaner . 
Feller (buttonholes, 
ete.) .. OA 6 05 06 


A Ol Ol AL 





Total 16 22 27 DD 


These are the outside prices. Some of the tailors 
say the prices go down to sixty cents for a suit of 
clothes. The contractors allege that they have 
little or no profit and that the manufacturers reap 
it all. The manufacturers say that competition is 
so keen that they make almost nothing. 
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A Monopoly of Wisdom, Honesty and Honor. 


BY ONE WHO NOW CARRIES A UNION CARD. 
BROOKLYN, June 18, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist: 


Though a trades unionist myself, l am acquiring 
some little notoriety as a ‘ heartless” critic of 
trades union ideas. The memorial to the Presi- 
dent and Congress, asking an amendment to the 
eight-hour law, the remodeling of our immigra- 
tion laws, reform in the national banking system, 
and liberal appropriations for public works, is the 
latest thing which has roused my bile—not to say 
contempt. The remark that ‘‘no fanciful theories”’ 
are needed is worthy of a bigoted fool. 

What isa theory? I[t is an explanation of exist- 
ing facts; it may be true or false; its truth or 
falsity may be ascertained by honest investigation. 

It goes without saying, that ‘‘no observer will 
dispute” the facts so patent. The poverty and 
helplessness of a large mass of our people is some- 
thing appalling. By what ‘‘theory” do you ac- 
count for this condition? You must have some 
theory, if you have the brains of a ten-year old boy. 

My theory is that this condition is the result of 
our system of land tenure, by which a few men 
own the earth and the fullness thereof; and my 
remedy is the single tax on the site value of land. 

You confess in your article that the relief asked 
for would not solve the labor problem. Do you 
think anything else will? If so, why do you not 
ask for it? Are you afraid that if the labor prob- 
lem were settled you might be out of a job? 

Iam tired of asking people to read the books of 
Henry George. The very clearness and simplicity 
of his scheme is a stumbling block to labyrinthine 
yet feeble intellects who are looking for some ex- 
tremely complicated remedy for a badly compli- 
cated social disease. But if men would only really 
use the little brains they have they might see that 
labor withouta place (land) to labor can do noth- 
ing ; that the factors to the production of all wealth 
are land, labor, and capital; that the product is 
divided into rent, wages, and interest; that the 
reason why labor and capital, in spite of an in- 
creased product, get less than they used to (for in- 
terest has gone down as well as wages) is that the 
landlord gets so much more. 

Now don’t, please don’t, tell me where land has 
gone down—I know that; I have seen water run- 
ning back on an incoming tide before. You know 
this isa “bull country” as Jay Gould once said, 
and the general trend is upward, though checked 
at times by industrial depressions, which are them- 
selves brought about by over speculation, chiefly 
in land. 

We want to emancipate labor, we say. Shall we 
do it by building up restrictions about labor and 
capital, leaving undisturbed the monopolist who 
owns the earth and all its resources? 

“There is a wall called Vested Rights, which 
prevents Nature’s sun from shining on our fellow- 
men,’”’ writes Dan Beard. ‘But, thank God, good 
workmen are busy at its foundations; itis already 
undermined, and must fall.” 

The trades unions are doing next to nothing in 


undermining the vested right which is crushing 
them. I don’t know whether it is because they 
haven’t the spunk or the sense to do it, but I sus- 
pect it is the latter. If they had any sense surely 
they would stop fighting their brother laborers at 
home and abroad and turn their attention to that 
ponderous corporosity who sits on his seat of honor 
and appropriates the fruit of their labor—the man 
who owns the earth. 
Yours disgustedly, 
STEPHEN BELL. 

Note.—Mr. Bell unnecessarily goes out of his way 
to tell us that he is a trade unionist, but perhaps 
deems this requisite in order to show his real an 
tipathy to trade union methods. Perhaps our 
readers may see through his mask of unionism not 
a “‘heartless critic’? but a shallow opponent, lack- 
ing the knowledge of the history, struggles and 
tendeney of the trade union movement. 

How a benighted world must appreciate Mr. 
Bell’s declaration that he has a theory. ‘*My 
theory’ sounds well, emanating from this new 
fangled oracle who has discovered himself and 
heralds the glad tidings to a world panting in ex- 
pectant amazement. He realizes that his theory 
does not hold good, but begs us to “ please don’t ” 
tell him that this isso. ‘*Some water,’”’ it is true, 
‘“*may run back on an incoming tide,’ but when 
the great body of water runs back, we submit, 
that it is an outgoing, not an incoming tide. But 
** please don’t” tell this to Mr. Bell. This fact may 
be in conflict with the ‘‘my theory” of Mr. Bell 
and we may next hear from the gentlemen saying, 
**so much the worse for the fact.” 

One gets a fair estimate of this man’s make-up 
and calibre when he believes that one’s only pur- 
pose in the work and advocacy of labor’s cause 18 
dependent upon being in or out of “ta job.” How 
lucid his reasoning is and how clear a perception 
he has of the labor problem may be gathered from 
his question, intimating the possibility of an im- 
mediate day when the labor problem will be 
“settled.”” It may occur to our correspondent 
that sometimes a full grown man will give vent to 
utterances which are the exhuberance of a fanciful 
theory that the well balanced “brains of a ten 
year old boy”? would scout and repudiate. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to remind Mr. 
Bell that there are men in the labor movement 
who bore a large part of the brunt of labor’s 
battles for years and who have made sacrifices of 
the greatest character to continue to struggle on 
for labor’s advancement; men who have stead- 
fastly refused and turned their backs upon lucra- 
tive positions politically and otherwise in order to 
consistently and persistently stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the toiling masses, preferring to 
give whatever ability they may possess, or experi- 
ence they may have, to the cause of labor. But, 
of course, how can Mr. Bell be expected to know 
these things. He knows nothing of the theories 
or history of the trade unions or trade unionists 
either of the past or present. 

How well considered is the following piece of 
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unadulterated wisdom? Mr. Bell says: ‘The 
trade unions are doing next to nothing to under- 
mine the vested right which is crushing them.” 

The idea that the trade unions do NEXT TO 
NOTHING to undermine vested rights! Is it not 
patent from Mr. Bell’s perhaps unconscious, yet 
indirect, admission, that the trade unions are doing 
something to undermine vested rights? Pray, who 
are doing more ; the single taxers, forsooth ? 

The trade unions are organizing the wage earn- 
ers in the class conscious struggle againstall profit 
mongers under whatever guise they may appear 
or form they may assume; to battle for the abo- 
lition of all human wrongs and the attainment of 
allhuman rights. Have the trade unions a theory ? 
Are they not really, naturally and rationally un- 
dermining vested rights? Of course, we do not 
expect Mr. Bell to see it. It is beyond his horizon. 

Are the trade unions being crushed, as Mr. Bell 
intimates? Asa matter of fact, at no time in the 
history of the world, have the trade unions been 
numerically as strong, or unitedly as potent in the 
forcing of ahealthy public opinion on labor’s rights, 
or as powerful in the contest to attain more advan- 
tageous conditions. Perhaps Mr. Bell does not 
even know that in the union of which he is nowa 
member the membership was neverso large, the 
average wages never so high, the hours of labor 
never so low, and the general standard of intelli- 
gence, Mr. Bell included, so far advanced, as at 
this period—a period of awful industrial depres- 
sion. But how can Mr. Bell be expected to know 
aught of these things? 

We fear that there is little hope that Mr. Bell 
will ever make much of a persistent fight for any 
theory, for although a mere fledgling either in 
trade unionism, which he traduces, or single tax- 
ism, of which he is but the merest tyro, he admits 
that he is ‘‘tired of asking people to read the 
books”’ in which he believes. 

Hie thee, Mr. Bell. Read and study the trade 
unions and let us hear from thee again when thou 
shalt have partaken of the knowledge that awaits 
thee.—Ep. AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


The Millennium “Within Ten Days.” 


Editor American Federationist. 

DEAR SiR: Eugene Deb’s Commonwealth of 
100,000 men not only leaves out 400,000 old men 
and women and little children, but 2,900,000 men 
and 11,600,000 old men and women and little chil- 
dren. The Commonwealth of the United States can 
put these 3,000,000 men to work within ten days if 
the “labor leaders”? would only let it be done, and 
the country would gain in trade and commerce 
twenty billions new business within one year. Get 
on the “band wagon.” 

Yours truly, 
C. H .POLLOcK. 


When through with the Federationist hand it to 
your neighbor. 


Novel but Practical Agitation. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist. 

DEAR Siz AND Bro.: The American Federation 
of Labor has decided to inaugurate a crusade May 
1, 1898, against the too long hours of labor and 
also against the nine hours that now threaten the 
eight-hour work day. 

ith this object in view we should lose no time 
and neglect no means within our reach to accom- 
plish this end. 

It is a notorious fact that the large number of 
non-union workmen are careless and indifferent ; 
they nullify the best effort, and make your plans 
for the future betterment of labor uncertain. 

Open meetings have been resorted to in the 
past, with but partial success, because the non- 
union element failed to attend. The problem is, 
how to reach these sinners, how to point ‘the 
straight and narrow way” that leads to happy 
homes, to show the sin of squalor and wretchedness 
caused by low wages and long hours. 

Now suppose we adopt the tactics of the Central 
Union Mission and hunt them in the highways and 
by-ways of sin; would we not be doing the work 
our Saviour did eighteen hundred years ago? 

A well-organized squad under a good leader, in 
a large wagon, accompanied by a quartette of sing- 
ers or instruments to attract attention, where a few 
well-directed truths from the ‘ Gospel of Labor” 
might reach many a poor lost sou] that now wal- 
lows in the mire of scabism. 

I have given you the outline of a plan of agita- 
tion which is practical and lawful as a religious 
movement. The details can be easily arranged to 
fit any locality. 

Let’s kick up hell in the next twelve months, 
and we will win heaven, or find out if it, too, is 
really controlled by a syndicate. 

Iam, my Cear brother, 

Yours in the New Gospel. 
GABRIEL EDMONSTON. 


Miners’ Prospects. 
NELSONVILLE, OHIO, June 23, 1897. 


Editor American Federationist : 

The introduction of machinery in mines has re- 
duced the cost of mining coal nearly one-half, and 
yet the miners’ wages are continually growing 
less. The downward tendency of the miners’ con- 
dition is very marked, and the prospect for any 
improvement is extremely dim. 

With a steady increase in the power to produce 
coal, and a gradual decrease in the number of men 
required, the outlook is not cheering. Absolute 
want prevails among the miners in the Hocking 
Valley district, and the miners in many other parts 
of Ohio are similarly situated. 

What a sad spectacle! Young America in all 
her pride and glory ; blest with achievements that 
no other nation has been able to attain; supplied 
with modern improvements that none but the in- 
ventive genius of her talented sons could master, 
and yet as fast as science makes one step forward, 
labor is asked to take two steps backward. Under 
these circumstances is it any wonder that labor 
becomes restless? The introduction of machinery 
in mines is an advancement that does not advance, 
but, on the contrary, is retrogressive so far as the 
miners are concerned. 

The question uppermost in the minds of Ohio 
coal operators at present is: How can we reduce 
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Ohio miners sufficient to compete with Pennsyl- 
vania operators in the market? The same old 
song that has been repeated time after time to my 
knowledge for the last twenty-five years. For one 
that knows the deplorable condition that miners 
are in at present, it is almost heartrending to think 
that any reduction should be offered. 

There are many miners in Ohio that are not 
earning three dollars a week and a goodly number 
of others even less. 

The writer is conversant with facts to prove that 
many families are almost destitute and know not 
where the next meal is coming from. There seems 
to be a general talk in this district about the sad 
effect a strike would have if one were entered 
into. So far as I am concerned, I see very little 
difference between the miner that is working and 
the coal digger that is idle altogether. But some 
one asks, what can the miners do, if they should 
strike? True, in their present condition, they 
could do very little, and under existing circum- 
stances they are almost powerless to even check 
- wrong that may be imposed upon them. 

Ine thing is certain, however, that unless some 
preparations are made for the future their chances 
for improvement will gradually grow less. 

Coal operators understand each other better to- 
day than they have for many years past, and I do 
not hesitate to say that it is the miners that have 
taught them to live closer together. We know 
there are a few exceptions, but the fact remains 
that they are so well trained that when a change 
is necessary they simply agree to close the mines 
in order to accomplish their object, and it works 
like a charm. There is no earthly hope for the 
miners unless they go back to the first principles, 
organize their forces, buckle on the armor of old, 
and prevent, rather than encourage, a life of 
slavery in its worst form for the children that are 
compelled to fill their places in after years. 

CHRIS. EVANS. 


To Abolish Patent Rights. 
NEW YORK, June 20, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist. 

DEAR Sirk: The question which needs an answer 
is, ‘* How can there be work enough for the thou- 
sands of men willing to work and who have not 
the opportunity ?”’ 

With the almost daily invention of some new 
machinery which does the work which men ought 
to do, is there no way by which the enormous in- 
ducement to invent can bestopped? I think there 
is, and that way is to take away from the inventor 
the right to a patent which gives him a monopoly 
of the means of depriving men of the opportunity 
to labor, for a long term of years. 

I know that what is called the ‘‘ progress of the 
age’? will cry out against any proposition that 
would discourage the inventive spirit, but let a 
man invent if he wishes to, for glory and the good 
of the race, and not for the selfish advantage which 
our patent laws give him. 

I think that the enormous profit which the Gov- 
ernment holds out to him who can discover some 
way to do the work of hundreds of men by one 
man and a machine, is the reason that men exercise 
their brains in the effort to discover some new thing 
that will be of profit to them even if hundreds of 
their fellow men are deprived of the means of 
living. 

It seems to me that the labor organization can 
by an attack upon the patent system do very much 
= the object for which their organization 
exists. 


It is quite likely that this idea has suggested it- 
self to you in the thought you have given to the 
labor cause, and that there are reasons which do 
not suggest themselves to me why the idea is not 
a practical one. 

I see by the World this morning that the Debs 
movement contemplates the exclusion of steam 
from the proposed colony. To carry on this plan 
all the improvements of modern times ought to 
also be excluded. 

I think that we cannot go backward, but the 
future can be so guarded against that time will be 
given to catch up before more inventions can still 
further reduce the demand for labor. 

Yery respectfully yours, 
H. G. TURNER. 


By Organization of Course ? 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 21, 1897. 


Editor American Federationist. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The Bakers and Con- 
fectioners Union has been in existence about 
three months. Previous to the organizing of the 
bakers the United States Baking Company was 
doing the business of Louisville. The employes 
of the Hall and Hayward Company organized. 
Note the result. The United States Baking Com- 
pany has lost its trade. The Hall and Hayward 
Company’s sales have increased nearly one-third. 
The smaller bakeries, using the label, report a 
large increase in business. The men have pre- 
vented a 26 per cent. cut, have gained an eight- 
hour day, and are working full time instead of 
three days a week. Fifty cents a month invest- 
ment! Figure on $1 a day basis, and there is no 
baker but what receives from $1.50 to $2. They 
gain first $7.50 a month in actual wages; $5.20a 
month in time; at least two days a week more 
time—$8. Or their 50 cents a month investment 
has brought them in a direct revenue of $20.70 a 
month. How is that for interest? Yet some 
workingmen will tell you that trades unions are 
not a good thing. 

The union and the label have accomplished this. 
Organized labor asking for union-made goods! 
This can be done in all lines as well as one. 

The Hall and Hayward Company andthe Bakers 
Unicn have taught organized labor a practical 
lesson. See that you profit thereby. Organize 
and push the labels! 

Fraternally yours, 
C. H. SIDENER. 


The sailors of Boston harbor are demanding an 
increase from $18 to $25 per month. 


Secretary Croley, of the Metal Trades Council, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, reports: ‘‘ We will begin act- 
ive agitation early for the achievement of the 
eight-hour workday in the spring of 1898. Despite 
the deplorable conditions of trade, our affiliated 
unions are doing fairly well, and with a revival of 
normal conditions we will certainly carry out our 
plans in the spring. 


Secretary Kelly, of the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, reports the organization of the first Fe- 
male Electrical Workers Union in- the world at 
Cleveland, Ohio. The electrical workers of that 
city have established the eight-hour workday. 
The entire establishment of the Walker Electrical 
Manufacturing Company has been unionized in all 
a from the skilled mechanic to the day 
laborer. 
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Mr. W. J. Gilthorpe, secretary of the Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders, re- 
ports that with the assistance of affiliated unions 
strikes have been won in Troy and New York City 
by which organized labor has been recognized and 
union wages and union hours secured ; also that 
additional locals in New York City have been or- 
ganized and a great impetus given to the move- 
ment. 


President Martin Fox, of the Iron Moulders 
Union of North America, reports two strikes gained 
since January 1, for increase of wages. He adds: 
‘* Where the moulders can show good organization 
they receive the same wages as prevailed in 1892. 
This refers to bench and machinery moulding. In 
the stove moulding branch the same scale of wages 
which prevailed in 1892 is maintained ; and we have 
the same scale, signed for the year ending March 
31, 1898,” 





Organizer Derrick, of Muncie, Ind., reports: 
‘‘During the past month we have organized the bar- 
tenders, plasterers, laundry employes and bolt and 
nut makers ; have also assisted the State organizer 
to get the painters and decorators in line; very 
flattering prospects ahead. Muncie will make an 
effort to be the best organized city of its size in the 
country.” 


Organizer Comerford, of Munising, Michigan, re- 
ports two strikes gained within the past week. 
The Southerland-Innis Co. offered a reduction of 
wages ; the men refused to accept and struck work. 
The company declared it would never recognize 
the union. By reason of the activity of the union 
men in the course of a few days the company came 
to terms, the old scale was maintained and the 
works thoroughly unionized. The Michigan Rail- 
way Co. wanted to give longshoremen’s work to 
nonunionists at reduced wages. The Longshore- 
mens Union took up the fight and together with 
all organized labor secured a victory. 
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‘Immigration Question to Referendum. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1897. 
To Affiliated Unions, Greeting : 

The last convention of the American Federation of Labor 
appointed a special committee for the purpose of consider- 
ing the subject of immigration and to propose such legisla- 
tion on the question as should practically set forth the 
demands of organized labor in the premises. During the 
convention the committee made its report favorable to 
restriction. The delegates, however, acting upon the con- 
viction that the question was one upon which the entire 
membership in theirsovereign capacity should be consulted, 
decided that the entire subject-matter should be submitted 
to the referendum. 

Of course, it is not necessary to remind you that this 
matter of immigration is a very serious problem and one 
which has been more or less discussed for several years past. 
It is perhaps needless to more than mention that attempts 
at national legislation have been made by several sessions 
of the Federal Congress. Such attempted Congressional 


action being in compliance, or ostensibly in compliance, 
with the demand of organized labor. 

The Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
believed that before any further attempts at legislative 
action on this subject should be made, the voice of organ- 
ized labor should be heard in a distinctive and authorized 
manner, so that in the future the officers entrusted with 
carrying out the wish of labor may have the knowledge 
that the workers have expressed their will in the matter 
and that there shall be no question as to the attitude on 
this great subject, 

The Executive Council having been directed to submit 
the question to a referendum of the members desire that 
the subject shall be fully understood by them, hence, it is 
being thoroughly discussed through the columns of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and the labor press generally 
by the men who have given the question thorough investi- 
gation and have applied their best thoughts to it. 

The subject has been divided in such a manner so that 
each member may have a fair opportunity to vote either in 
favor of or opposed to the entire subject of immigration re- 
striction or upon the measure and scope of such restriction. 

Of course, those who are opposed to the restriction of im- 
migration need give little attention to the manner by which 
restriction may be secured while those who are favorable to 
restriction can fully discuss and decide as to the forms and 
measures of restriction, 

The following are the questions submitted : 

1. Does your organization favor amending the laws of 
the United States to restrict immigration more than it is 
now restricted ? 

2. Does your organization favor a provision in the law 
guarding against criminal and pauper elements entering 
into the United States? 

3. Should the foreign consular service and our immigra- 
tion department be entrusted with greater powers to 
enforce immigration laws? 

4. Should the violation of the Alien Contract Labor Law 
by employers be punishable by imprisonment ? 

5. Should thé steamship companies be held responsible 
for a term of years for the character of their passengers ? 

6. Shoulda stricter civil and educational test be enforced 
as to qualification for naturalization ? 

7. Should every immigrant be compelled to declare his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States? 

What other provision does your organization favor and 
suggest, if any, to further the restriction of immigration? 

In the effort to arrive at a conclusion upon this much 
vexed immigration question you are urgently requested to 
strip your minds both from undeserved prejudice as well as 
false sentiment. The question must be met with Judgment 
and foresight in the interest of labor, having a due regard 
for the natural rights of all men. Desirous of securing your 
untrammeled decision upon the question, we, at this time, 
urge no opinion of our epinion, reserving to ourselves that 
right as members of our respective organizations, 

It is the duty of every organization which expects to be 
represented at the Nashville Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor to instruct its delegates so that the 
convention may fully express the real judgment of organ- 
ized labor on the subject of immigration restriction, Unions 
which will not be represented at the convention by dele- 
gates are also required to discuss and vote upon the ques- 
tions submitted, and to return said vote to the office of the 
American Federation of Labor, not later than October 30, 
1807. In sending the votes of unions the number voting in 
favor and against each proposition should be given. 

Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
P. J. McGuIRE, 

JAMES DUNCAN, 

JAMES O'CONNELL, 
M. M. GARLAND, 

Joun B. LENNON, 
FRANK MORRISON, 

Executive Council American Federation of Labor. 
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Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1897, 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

Ai the request of the Union interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following con- 
cern has been declared unfair: 

FARRAR & TREFTS, 
BoLtLER AND MACHINE Works, STEAM ENGINES, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Secretaries are requested to read at Union meetings and 
labor press please copy. 
Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F’ of L. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms. Labor papers please copy : 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, News- 
boy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. Smoking 
Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke’s 
Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, Greenback. 
Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, Cycle, Old 
Judge. 

ARENA. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO. 

BANNER CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

H. 8. BLOCH & CO., CIGARS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 

MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 
DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 
DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
DEUSCHER CO, HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE 
BOYGAN, WIS., Malsters. 

DEUTSCHE POST, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY’S, PRINTERS, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
QUINCY, ILL. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GARFORD MFG. CO., BICYCLE SADDLES, ELYRIA, O. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL.— 

* VICTOR,” “ VICTORIA,” * RAMBLER.” 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 

GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM- 

INGHAM, MASS. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

H. S. BLOCK & CO., ST. LOUIS. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

JOS: BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS’ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO, ST. LOUIS. 

KERBS, WERHEIM & SCHIFFER, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS, MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO. 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 
ILL. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO., LAWRENCE PACKING CO., 
CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR PACK- 
ING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF LUBEC 
AND MACHIAS, ME. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN’F’G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFI’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON: CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA.; EBERHARD & OBERS BREW 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


Our Fair List. 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in ad- 
ditional names of products with a national sale 
only. 


STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE. 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Mol ters Unionjof N. A. 

INinois—Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 
Quincy—Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 
Channon-Kmery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., 
Excelsior Stove Co., White Ths, Stove Co, Peoria—Cul- 
ter, Proctor Stove Co. Joliet —Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

Michigan—Detroit—Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co., Bussey-MeLeod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. EK. & Co, Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co. Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry -& Co., 
Rathbone, Sard & Co. Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove 
Co. New York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace 
Co., Jackson & Cornell Architectural Lron Works, Worth- 
ington Pump Works. 

Ohio—Dayton— Boyer & McMaster’s Gem City Stove Works. 
Salem—Boyle & Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co, Cleveland—Co-operative Stove Co, Piqua—Favor- 
ite Stove Co. Painesville—Geauga Stove Co. Ports- 
mouth—Ohio Stove Co. Cincinnati—Resor, William «& 
Co., Hopingholff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works. 
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Pennsylvania—Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., De- 
haven & Co. Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., 
Crea, Graham & Co, Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove 
Co,, Floyd Wells & Co., Grander & Co, Sharon—Graltf & 
(Co. Beaver Falls—lLloward Stove Co, Leighton—Lehigh 
Stove and Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove 
Works. Reading—Orr, Painter & Co, Pittston—Pittston 
Stove Co. Philadelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen, 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence, 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co, Wheeling. 

W isconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 


UNION LABEL CLOTHING, 


By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 

Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market Place, 

Bosten, Mass.—Davis, Hopkins & Bates, 88 Summer street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—John S. MeKeon & Co, 

Chicago, IIL—-M. M. Jacobs Tailoring Co., Room 34, Times 
Building; P. D Brauman, 215 EF. Madison street. 

New York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., L. Lippman & Sons, 
Hackett, Cahart & Co., Samue ‘Is «& Friedman, Todd, 
Sullivan & Baldwin, Smith, Giray & Co,, Peck & Baue h- 
haus, 8S. W. Korn & Co, 

Overalls, Cheap Pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburg, 
N. ¥ » ( wow Ill.; Hamilton, Carhart & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. B. Cones Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; H.S. 
Pete rs. ad, N. J.; Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. ; Bishop & Specht, Cleveland, Ohio; Fisher, 
Mfg. Co,, St. Paul, Minn.; T. J. Underhill, Denver, Col. 





UNION LABEL TOBACCO, 


By E. Lewis Evans, Sec’y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 

Albany, N. Y.—B. Payns & Sons, 

Bedford City, Va.—Berry Brothers’ Tobacco Co.— Chewing 
Plug: “ Federation,” “Fair Square,” “High Grade. 
Smoking Plug: * Full Sail,” “Federation,” “ Federa- 
tion Cut Plug.” 

Cincinnati, O.—Spence Bros, 

Detroit, Mich.—Globe Tobacco Co.—Chewing: * Globe,” 
“Hope,” “ World,” “Target,” “Fame,” “ Hand-made,” 
“Primo,” “Union Label.” Smoking: “ Hand-made,” 
“Gold Flake,” “Fame,” “King,” “Globe,” “5-Cent,” 
“Unele Tom,” “ Blue Label.” Lanhoff Bros. 

Louisville, Ky.—Nall & Williams Tobacco Co.—“ Canada 
Navy,” “* Rainbow, ” « New South,” “ Eve ryday Smoke,” 
“Uncle Sam,” “Thimble,” “Pure Grape.’ David 
Tate—“ Mee hanie’s Choice,” “Old Glory,” “Comet,” 
“Hand made,” “ New Comet,” “G Ww hiz.” Falls © ity 
Tobacco Co.—Plug: “Shakespeare,’ Thomas Mann, 
John Brumbac hy M. Gravely. 

Milwaukee, Wis, Flint Tobaceo Co.—Smoking : “ Peach 
Blow,” “Old Coc “ “Old Put,” “Old Crow,” “ Miners’ 
and eshenies.” 

Newport, Ky.—FK. 0. Eshelby Tobacco Co,— Plug: “ My Jim.” 
Smoking: “ ects. ” “ Brownie,” “Colonial.” 

New York—Buchanan & Lyall Tobaeco Co.—* Duplex,” 
“Ripple,” * Black Joe,” “World’s Fair,’ “Invader,” 
“ Moonbeam,” = Bunker,” “Bull's Kye Clips,” “Four 
Thirties,” “Chinook,” “ Helix,” “Blue Tag Clips,” 
“B. & L's Regular Standard Dark ¢ lips.” 

Quincey, Ill.—Wellman & Dwire Tobacco Co.—* Our Seal,” 
“Our Jack,” * Old Soldier,” “Sweet Lotus,” “Palette,” 
“ Granger,” “Our Best L. C.,” “Our J.D.” “Old Timer,” 
“Mule Kar. 

Richmond, Va.—United States Tobao co Co.— Plug: “Yacht,” 
“Standard Smoke,” “UU, ” “Pride of the Navy,” 
“Centra!,” “Ju iter,” “ ines Head.” Cut Plug: “ Bat- 
tle Royal,” “North Pole,” “Queen of the Road,” 
“Fine Cut.” 

Rochester, N. Y.—R. Whalen Tobacco Co,—“* Pastime,” 
“Panama Long Cut,” “ Kodak,” “ Oronoco,” “ Imperial 
Long Cut.” 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brown Tobacco Co,—“ Brandy Wine,” 
“Standard Navy.” Smoking: “Staghend.” 

Toledo, O.—The Toledo Tobacco Works Co.—Plug. “ New 
Process,” “Ferris Wheel,” “Old Navy,” “Red Ball,” 
“Jo-Jo.” Fine Cut: “ Indian Brand,” “Lever Rip,” “Farm- 
er’s Choice,” “ Fancy.” Smoking : “Blue Hen,” “ Match- 
Smoking,” “ Dominion,” “ Uker,” “ Drum Major, ” “old 
Comfort,” “FF. G.,” “S. & W.,” “Oronoco,” “O. 1, C 

Wheeling, W. Va. Block Bros.—“ Mail Pouch.” 













” 








BREWERS, 
By Chas. F. Bechtold, See’y of United Brewery Workmen. 

All Breweries In Kansas City, Mo.; Wilwaukee, Wis. ; Cin- 
cinnati, O. Cleveland, 0.; Columbus, O.; Toledo, O.; 
Hamilton, "0.; Chie ago, Ill.; Quiney, Ill; Buffalo, 

‘ Elinira, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 


N. Y ’ o3 
Detroit, Mich. Saltimore, Md.; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 


Boston, Mass. ;’ Salt lake City, Utah; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Houston Te x.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. 
J. Lemp Brewing Co. 


Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; 


Sv. 


e 


COMMISSION MALTHOUSE,. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—AIll commission malthouses of the city. 

Cleveland, 0.—John B. Smith, D. Wachsmann & Co., John 
Kittel, J. H. Griffith & Co, 

Hamilton, O.—The Sohnehen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co. 

Newark, N. J.—Pasaik Malthouse, 

St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner. 





ELASTIC GORING, 


By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic —_ = Weavers Amal- 
gamated Association of the United 
a. = post Elastic W _ *h Co., Hub Gore Co.,, Kast Hampton 
Elastic Web Co,, J, H,. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co., A. C. Viehaaeie Abington Mills, Glendale 
Elastic Fabric Company, Bradshaw Manufacturing Co., 
Bamford Smith & Co, 





Horse NAILS. 


By Albert A. Hetschel, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No. 6170, 


Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn, 





TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS, 

Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; EF. EF, 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wal ace & Sons; 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co. ; Impe rial 
Cutlery Co. ; Ciemont Manufac turing Co.; C. Rogers. 
Meriden, 


FURNITURE, 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec'y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 
Quiney, Ill.—H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory; Globe 


Fixture and Furniture Co, 
Springfield, Mass.—G. A. Schastey Co. 





RhooTs AND SHOES. 


By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Worerks Union. 

Boston, Mass. Jobbe ‘rs; Hosmer, Codding & Co., Manning 
Shoe and Rubber Co, 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; P. Bom- 
mer, mencand boys’; R. Schoening and F. U hi, corks. 

Chicago, Ill.—Schwab ros., men’s, Jobbers Guttmean, 
Carpenter & Telling. 

Detroit, Mich.—Vingree & Smith, men, women, misses and 
children’s, 

Haverhill, Mass.—Hazeltine Shoe Co., women and misses 
fine McKay and hand-turned low cuts. 

Lynn, Mass.—Eckhardt & Ford, ladies’ shoes; Hurley & 
Cashman, women’s; Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s ; John 
P. Griffin & Co., misses and children’s, 

Mansfield, Mass.—Mansfield Union Shoe Co., women’s 
misses and children’s, 

Marlboro, Mass.—J. Frank Desmond, men, youths and boys’. 

Middleboro, Mass.—J. M, O'Donnell & Co., men’s. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Owen Finnigan, men’s fine shoes, 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Jobber; W. N, Laird. 

Providence, R. I.—Congdon & Aylsworth Co., jobbers. 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. H. Phelan, women’s, men’s, misses and 
children’s. 

South Bantree, Mass.—W. A. Ross & Co., men’s, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and 
children’s; A. Mueller & Hellman, women’s misses and 
children’s; C. EK. Hilts, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
Jobbers— Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co, 

Stoughton, Mass.—J. & H, Fitzpatrick, men’s hand-sewed 
and Goodyear. 








UNION LABEL CRACKERS, 


By Henry Weismann, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confec- 
tioners International Union. 

As for crackers, patronize the following firms only; they 
are union and use the label: 

Auburn, N. Y.—A. MeCrea, 10 State street, 

Chieago, I1.—The Hayden Baking Co., Thirty-sixth and 
Wallace street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Achor Cracker Co.,, 456 East 6th street, 

Columbus, Ohio.—Coleman & Felber, 262 South High street, 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Christonson Cracker Co, 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 68-70 South Delaware 
street. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—M. W. Quick, West State street, 

Louisville, Ky. —Hall & Hay ward, Jefferson street, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Grasman Bros., kmpire Steam Bakery, 612- 
(20 Lock street, 

Toledo, Ohio, —Seyfang & Co., Market square. 

Utica, N. Y.—Geo. Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets. 
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Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 





1, 1897. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 


the month of May, 1897. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: J, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
RECEIPTS. 
May. 
I. Cash on hand 


— 


_ 
nN 


Laundry workers 6802, tax, may 
Furnace workers progressive 6554, tax, ; m4 m, tt 
Hand-sewed shoemakers 3514, tax, apr, She; ‘as 
sessment 35e . ‘ a 
Butchers,Union No.5, tax, jan,’ Ss assess, ie, 
Laborers pro 6862, tax, apr, d1e; assessment de 
Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, m, a 
International broom makers, tax, jj a, 8, 0,n,d 
Ft Worth trades assembly, tax, n, d, it »m,a 
United standard engineers 5608, tax, f, m, a, 
$1.20; assessment 4c. 
Boston water works prot 6356, tux % f, m, $6; as- 
sessment $2. 
Yonkers ce ntral trades and * A, tax, ad, jf, n, a, 
m, &; sup $ 
Scranton ¢ Ll, W, tax, *< = 
Painters and dee orators, tax, apr .... 
International typogra yhical, tax, apr 
Bro helpers of tron and steel SB i712, ASSESS 
Laborers prot 6792, tax, m, a 
Newspaper carriers 6825, sup. , a 
Federal labor 6863, tax, apr, 66c; supplies Gc. 
United garment workers of A, sup 
Federal labor union 6808, tax, m, — Se; assess 2c 
Federal labor union 6400, tax, 0, 
Hod carriers | DAM, —_ m, om m 
Ashville C LU, tax, d, j, 
Metal polishe buffers P i W, tax, j, 
assessment $82 . 
Textile workers 6842, tax, f, m,a 
Qluarrymens national union, sup 
Stationary engineers wh sup 
Ithaca C LU, tax, d, j, f 
Poughkee psie F I, Coune il, tax, m, a, m 
International printing pressmen, tax, j, fm 
Tackmakers prot 4007, tax, m, j, J, a, 8, 0, n, d, j, 
f, m, a, $0.84; assessment 82¢ om ‘ 
Fre ight handlers 6527, tax, j, f, 
Slate and tile roofers | ae “ax, i. a f, m, $2. (0; 0 uis- 
sessment 5e.......... 
Hod carriers 6805, sup at 
Ship caulkers 6889, sup co 
Expressmen and drivers 6890, sup. ; 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, a,m..... 
Boston C LU, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, m, J.J 
Federal labor union bso, tax, may, 7c; 
Hod carriers 4054, tax, july, 1895, to july, 1807. 
Bro boiler makers and iron 8S B, tux, f, m,a.. 
Bro holders-on 6788, tax, j, f, m, a..... 
Laundry workers (b0s, tax, 8, 0, n, d, j, f, $2.58 
assessment SOc. 
Kansas City (Kan) trades asse mbly, tux, n, d, j. 
Picture frame gilders 6883, Ss kekicnes 
Natl union of steam enginee 
Ship carpenters and caulker 
Stationary firemen 6892, sup.. 
Button workers prot 6861, sup.. ome 
Cotton and woolen workers 6199), tax, ia 
Dairymens 6554, tax, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, 
Zine workers pr rt 6500), tax, m, a, mm, 5, J, a, ™ 20; 
FEDERATIONISTS 50c.... 
Federal labor union 6893, sup. . ‘ 
Portsmouth trades and labor asse mbly, sup.. 
Lathers 684, sup. ... ae 
Federal labor union 6630, tax, april. ee 
Federal labor union 6620, assessinent 
Natl bro of elec workers, tax, n,d, Jj, fm, aa, $22.) 50s 
assessment $15.00... ........ re 
Federal labor union 6102, tax, j, f, m, $5 
2.00; FEDERATIONISTS $2, 34 
Tankmakers prot 6865, tax, 7m, i a 
Plate glass workers 6805, sup.... 
Rochester trades assembly, tax, n, d, i, f, m, a. 
Federal labor union 5620, tax, m, a : k 
Erie C LU, tax, d,j, f, m,a,m... 
Coal employes 6580, tax, j,a, &, 0, n, d, ds f, m,a 
Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, april. a 
Pork butchers, 6423, tax, jan ‘ ba 
Federal labor union 6877, tax, adie l0c; FEDER- 
ATIONISTS 5O0c . — 
Nail makers 6313, sup.. ; 
Federal labor union 6605, tax, may. os soeieal ead 
Newspaper carriers 6825, tax, hay m, 24¢; assess 12e 
Milkmens 6880, tax, a rril, 88c; sup $9.10......... 
Gill net fishermen ‘GROG > rere Nae 
Slate roofers 6879, sup........... 
United bro carpenters and joiners, ‘tax, april 
Federal labor union 6801, tax, may, 50c; sup 
We ; FEDERATIONISTS ie. 
Federal labor union 6850, tax, may, 1) C; sup $5 














m, a, $32; 
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Iron workers helpers 6709, tax, april , 

Coachmen and stablemen P. B. 327 , tax, i, f, m,a 

Federal labor union 6881, sup. 

Federal labor union 6838, tax, m, a, m, 24; 
assessment &ec.. : 

Horse nail makers 6170, sup 

Flour & cereal mill mens 6612, tux, oO, n, ‘d, J, f, 

Pattern makers natl league, tax, may 

Can solderers 6683, tax, may ‘ 

Trunk makers prot 6858, tax, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 

j, f, m, a, $2.76; assessment 2e 

Federal labor union 68+, sup 

Federal labor union 6668, tax, m, a, m, j 

Textile workers 6812, assessment 

Paper carrier P B 5783, tax, a, m 

Lathers (194, tax, may 

Laundry workers 654 may 

Federal labor union 6623, x, may 

Natl slate quarrymen, tax, may 

United we league of P hil: ulelphia, tax, n, d, 
% & om, 

Screw a rs 6585, tax, j, f 

Federal labor union 6752, tax, j, f, m, a, 
sessment He 

Int bicycle workers, sup . 

Iron workers helpers 6715, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
j, f, m, a. 

Federal labor union 6729, sup 

Bricklayers prot 6897, sup 

Hack and cab drivers 6886, sup 

Encaustic tile layers 6829, tax, a, m, j 

Independent mirror workers 6610, tax, a, m, j, J, 
a, 8,0,n,d,j,f, m,a 

Laborers prot G862, tax, mary 

Tanners and curriers 7“ tax, march 









, m, $1.80; assess 0c 
2.00; as- 















Chainmakers 6817, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, $1.56; as- 
ssment 26e oes 
Ice workers 6529, tax, a, m, j, Jj, a, »,n, d, Jj, f 


m, a, m, $2.10; assessment Loe 

Oshkosh trades and labor coune il, tax, n, ¢ *. j 

Sheet and plate glaziers 6579, tax, o, n, d, j, f, m, 
$3.60; Assessment 0c 

Federal labor union 6808, sup 

Bridge and structural iron workers 6681, sup. 

Mattress workers 689), sup 

Kiinmen dippers and saggermake rs 6528, tax, j, f 

Coal handlers 6892, tax, march, ec; sup 0 

Carpenters and caulkers 6884, sup 

Federal labor union 5368, tax, m,a,m. 

PH Mayo «& bro, adv.. 

Shirt workers prot 6900, sup . 

Casting dressers 684, tax, march 

Laborers prot 6869, tax, may 

Casting dressers 68H, sup. 

Can solderers prot 6158, tax, m, a, m 

Fleischmann & Co, adv ene 

Federal labor union 6480. 

Detroit council of trades 
n, d, j, f, m, a.... 

Stone sawyers & rubbers assn 67M, tux, 8, 0, n, d, 
..& m, a, $4.80; assessment 60 

Int ——- ‘of bie yele workers, tax, ij, f,m, a, $5.50; 
sup 22.50 

phased worke rs 6176, tax, i, f, m, a, $2.96; USSCSS- 
ment 7ic 

Reed & rattan workers 6727, tax, n,d, if rim. a, m 

Plasterers tenders and laborers dl, sup 

Saw mill workers 67%, sup.... ‘ 

Fire-proof tile layers 6885, sup... 

Federal labor union 6620, tax, apr 

Slate and tile roofers 6847, tax, a, m, j... 

Zanesville central trade and labor council, sup 

Plate glass workers 6805, sup : 

Chicago Edison Co, adv . 

San Antonio trade counc il, tax, bal, qr, end j, 30 

File workers prot 6902, sup....... 

Drummond Tobacco Co, adv ....... 

Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax, a,;m . . 

Screw making ope ratives prot 6508, tax, ‘im, a,m,J 

Sweet, Orr & Co, adv. 

Horse nail worke y 13 6170, tax, 8, 0, n, d, j,f, mya 

Federal labor union 6858, tax, ,a,s 

Teamsters and helpers prot HORG: tax,s, oO, n, d, i, 
f, m,a : 

Wac ker & Birk Brewing and Malting Cc ‘0, adv 

Intl Longshoremens association, ussesssime nt 

Engineers prot 6807, tax, o, n, d, . ,»m,a 

Ship caulkers 6889, sup .... ; 

Federal labor union 6808, tax, may. 

Sewer and building bricklayers 5245, sup. 

Laundry workers 5580, sup. 

J T Crawford, sup. 

Federal labor union 6850, ‘sup... amen 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. adv . innianians 

Federal labor union 6640, tax, may. — 

Expressmen & drivers 6890, tax,may, sup s5e. 

Federal labor union 6558, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, m, 
$1.68; sup $2.50; assessment 24c.................. 

Fargo federated trade counc il, tax, m, Jj, J, 8, 
We, sie Wie innacascnnensecesonds i 

Potte natl union of America, tax, m, ‘a, “m, 
$1.65; assessment $1.50. ha 


sup 
and labor unions, tax, 
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Laborers prot 6908, sup ........... ..... 5 00 
Federal labor saienl 6064, tax, j, f, m, a, #4; ‘as- 
sessment $1. . 5 00 
Bro holders-on. 6789, tax, d, 4, f, m, a, m, i, a % 
8, 0, $11; assessment $1. enkuene aoaced 12 00 
26. ie »0rers prot 6869, sup .... SEAT SE NE 4 00 
H,. Lockwood, adv ..... 5 00 
v nited bro leather workers on h g, tax, apr 35 
Paving dept 6751, tax, m, a 6 50 
Progressive stationary engine ers 6690, tax, apr, 
2c; FEDERATIONIST SOc. : 1 00 
27. Bro of boiler makers he Ipe rs 6004, ‘sup. - 10 00 
Ladies federal labor 6803, aie may. suaex 16 
Federal labor union 68+, su : 12 00 
Los Angeles Co. council o ‘ahiae: ‘tax, d, 4.¢ 
GR, Gi, BR ccoscccces 5 00 
vs. Grand Rapids cen labor union, tax, n, a, / f m, ‘a 5 00 
Railway teamsters prot 5872. tax, a, m,j.. 4 
Amal meat cutters and B W of N A sup . 125 
Bridge & structural iron workers of N A panded 10 00 
Gill net fishermen 6806, sup.............. 5 00 
Laborers prot 6792, tax, may. comes - 1 i 
Structura iron workers prot 5728, tax, may 15e; 
sup 75e. eoseee ° " 
2”. Federal labor union 6064, tax, ‘may. i 1 00 
31. Federal labor union 6674, tux, ce a 1s 
Workingwomens prot 6907, _ re i > 00 
Federal labor union 6906, sup. 10 00 
Mead ville central labor union, ‘tax, d, i, ‘. 250 
Federal labor union 6757, tax, f, m, a. 1 6 
Horse nail makers 6315, tax, 8, O, I, d, j, f, m, a, 
m, 4.50; FEDERATIONIST SOc 5 00 
Sprinkle rs fitte -_ union 6087, sup $3.25; FEDER- 
ATIONIST $1.2 iw 
Brickmakers ! sat, ‘tax, a, m, | nee 1% 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, may dl 
Oshkosh trades and labor council, tax, f,m,a 20 
Proceedings ; 1 10 
FEDERATIONISTS 2 38 
Small supplies . 8 42 
Subscriptions 27 00 
Total ; 4,673 69 
EXPENSES. 
May. 

1. By one montih’s rent in advance, Chas. FE. Banes 35 00 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons : ’ 15 45 
Pins, Woodward & Lothrop nial : 24 

5. Telegram (unpaid), Postal Tel Co...... {08 





Expressage, Adams a ss Co. 9 75 


6. 1dozsheets of carbon, 50e; | ream of letter Ps ipe e, 
75; Smith Premier Type writer Co ; 125 
7. Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co...... aah idee’ 1 oO 
12. Organizing expenses, P. J. MeGuire... 5 00 
4. Ptg May FEDERATIONIST, Law Reporter Co. 180 80 
Directory Reform Papers, B. McCormick wD 
Matches, R.S. Hute hinson... : 25 
18, Freightage on files, PW & B RRGo...... ‘ 35 
File cases, Amberg File & Index Co. 775 
Toilet su ply, EN SUE Os sness sasdsucencs 75 
Commission advertiseme nts, Henry Rice, N Y 6 25 
26. Water cooler, Woodward & Lothrop. 400 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co.. ; 107 
1 bottle oil, Smith Premier Typew riter Co. 20 
Postage on extra ¢ opies ¥ EDERATIONISTS 1 28 

27. 10 cabinet indexes and 2 labels, Amberg File & 
a a a rar aan oan 2 92 
Organizing expenses, C H Putnam, Meadville,Pa 20 
Extra typewriting (7 days’ work), F O Lovett. 10 
31. Organizing expenses, Samuel Gompers.... : 4 
By one month’s salary, Samuel Gompers 150 00 
By one month’s salary, Frank Morrison........ 125 00 
By 5 weeks’ salary, W A O’Brien, stenographer. 75 00 
By 5 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, assist. eager 45 00 
By 5 weeks’ salary, W Ashley. ; ° 30 00 
Stamps received and used..... : 1] 00 
ee ced ecaeied as 745 39 


RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand May |. $3,239 16 








Receipts for May.. ‘ hie 1,434 58 
Total.... : . $4,673 60 
Expenses ..... ‘ ae ponte asin aban 745 39 


Balance... $3,928 30 


“* Easy-to-Pay-Your-Subscription 
COIN CARRIERS Cards.” “ Easy-to-Get-Renewal 

Cards.” We want to send every 
Paper that has no good way to get Renewals, a sample (wit 


prices) of our Coin Carrier for Silver 25c. and 50c. ‘A better 
way than yours.” THE LAW REPORTER CO., 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
«> WASHINGTON, D. C 
M. W. MOORE, Mar. 


5,000 for $16.00, Quick—Larger Quantities, Special Price. 


AGENTS’ LIST. 


COLORADO. 
Cripple Creek—C. A. Smith, Box A. 
Victor—Jennie Koolman. 
GEORGIA, 
Columbus—J. A. Shaw, 21 13th street. 
ILLINOIS, 
Belleville—George Myer, State street. 
Chicago—Adolph Dorre, 121 String street. 
Daniel Luratman, 308 Wells street. 
Lake Forest—H. D. Best. 
Marengo—L, EF. Basmer. 
Peoria—J. M. Smith, 217 2d avenue. 
Rockford—Frank Keise r. 
INDIANA. 
Hammond—Chas, Wolff. 
Muncie—A, J. Evans, Hemingray’s Glass Works. 
IOWA. * 
Muscatine—J, T. Cosgrove. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
eh O’ Donnell 45 Eliot street. 

. 8. Davis, Room 2, 52 Federal street. 
pecan: Boston—. James Fenis, 49 Batchelder street, 
Boston (South)—James Day, 260 Ballon street, 
Lynn—T. Nugent, 88 Roc kaway. 

MAINE, 
Bangor—Mark Courant, Windsor Hotel, 
Biddeford—C, C. Loman, 255 Main street. 
MONTANA, 
Belt—Geo, Herman, Box 264. 
Bonner—J, C, Schwalier. 
Clinton—Henry C. Speight. 
Great Falls—Robert Peterson, Box 546, 
Missoula—L, J. Warner. 
MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids—Fred Pimpert, 105 Freemont street. 
Port Huron—John R. Brown, 601 Lakeview avenue. 


MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis—Max Conrad, 726 4th street. 
MISSOURI. 

Leeds—CGeorge Wendell. 
NEBRASKA. 

Omaha—V..B. Kinney, Labor Temple. 


NEW YORK. 
New York—Henry White, 28 Lafayette Place. 
Oneida—E. Baldwin, 8 N. Willow street. 
Syracuse—James M, Lynch, 418 Gifford street. 
OHIO, 
Cincinnati—J. Heberle, 412 E. 3d street. 
Cleveland—J. F. O'Malley, 10 Herman street. 
Cold ee John Stowe. 
wr. sus—Joseph O’ Rielly, 391 Charles street. 
Chas, Sutrecht, 476 So. dth street. 
Dayton—M. C. Griffin, 33 Fremont avenue. 
Portsmouth—H. €. Huddleson, Box 108, 
Salion—John R. Winans, Box 442. 
Toledo—Samuel Montgomery, 344 Summit street. 
Edw. Gerken, 337 Missouri street. 
U.S. Cole, 1483 Oakwood avenue. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Guthrie—Oscar Epstein. 
ONTARIO, 
Sault Ste. Marie—Alex,. Kellet. 
OREGON, 
Astoria—Sofus Jensen. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Erie—C. N. Grace, 926 W. 26th street, 
Joseph ¢ uigley 930 W. 16th street. 
Lancaster—John Henkes, 
McSherry town—Frank Wilt. 
Philadelphia—Harry Sheldrake, 2522 Bancroft street. 
Pittsburg—Henry Ochs, 2319 Larkin’s s alley (8S. 8.). 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport—P. Costello, Box 267. 
Pawtucket—Joseph Brickell. 
UTAH, 
Salt Lake City—B. A. Harbour, Box 64. 
VIRGINIA. 
Newport News—W. K. Jacobs. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg—Wm. Carpenter, 323 9% street. 
WISCONSIN. 
Kenosha—Thos. Van Lear 
Milwaukee—J. 8. Myers 981 Howell avenue. 
W. Superior—Henry J. Contine, 1418 3d street. 





106 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Caveats, Trade- 


PATENT 9 Marks, Etc. 


Prompt Service. Special terms when desired. 
Inventors Assisted. 
Kk. T. SILVIUS & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 


Talbott Block. Indianapolis, Ind. 


GREAT FALLS ICE Co. 


DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY IN PURE 


KENNEBEC ICE, 


Office, 924 Pa. Ave. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


DEPOTS, § Tenth St. Wharf, S. W. 3056 Water St., N. W. 
i Third St. Wharf, S. E 1329 32d St , N. W. 


TELEPHONE 372. ———_. 











50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
YRS. 





Kingsford’s 
Oswego Starch, 


_ cole 
Hl [GHES oder uwroam WAR] 
a\t Aly 
oi CHICAGO se...” 
~ LONDON. 4893 PHILADELPHIA. 
T.KINGSFORD & SON... Osweco.NY.USA& 


‘AWONO23 0009 Si Aunwnd is3ag s 
“ 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 























J. McDOWELL CARRINGTON, 
Fittorneyp at Law, 


506 Fifth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Caveats, Trade-Marks 
and Copyrights prompt- 
ly secured. Inventors 


assisted; Companies formed; Patents sold on com- 
mission. Write for Circulars. 9 &% 8 8 


JOHN S. DUFFIE & CO., 
802 F Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COLLECTION AND CLAIM AGENCY 


Claims before any of the Executive Depart- 
ments prosecuted, and Pension Claims 














promptly attended to. I am a recognized 





Attorney before all branches of the Interior 





Department and the Departments of the 
Government. % #% #% #% 8S 8 
T. H. BROOKE, 


426 STH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON, D. c. 











FREE STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON. 

On all through tickets between the east, west, north, and 
south, reading via. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, a stop-over at 
Washington can be secured, without extra charge for rail- 
road fare, by depositing the ticket, upon arrival at Wash- 
ington, with the B. & ©. station ticket agent at that point. 
Washington is always attractive to visitors, and particu- 
larly so while Congress is in session. This arrangement for 
stop-over privilege will doubtless be appreciated by the pub- 
lic, and will bring to the National Capital many travelers to 
view its superb public buildings, monuments, museums, 
and thoroughfares, *, 





THE INDIANAPOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT CO., 
at 36 Cirele st., is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and’ ste ady. They have no expense ‘fund, there- 
fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
knows what his credits are to a cent. *,* 





RALSTON & SIDDONS, 
Attorneys al Law, 
loan and Trust Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS. 


We make collections in all parts 
of the United States. No membership 
fee. Send stamp for particulars. At- 
torneys wanted in every county seat. 
Send all your Indiana claims to 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Collecting and Reporting Agency 


39-40 Journal Bldg., Indianapolis. 


J. H. Ralston. 
F. L. Stddon 








J. BAUMGARTEN & SONS, 


SEALS, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 


1220 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Washington, D. C, 


DETROIT 





ST.LOUIS S CINCI ANATI |ROMTON 


Parlor Cars on Day Trains, Pullman Sleepers on Night Trains. 
D. G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


INDEPENDENT ICE CO. 1-45" 
KENNEBEC ICE 


ible C pany in the District. 





YELLOW WAGONS marked 
** Independent Ice Co.”’ 





Prices as Low asanyR 
OFFICE: DEPOTS : 
910 PENNA. AVE. oth St. Wharf, 31:08 Water St. 


EIGHT-HOUR 
BADGES 


Write to A. F. of L. 
for Price List. 





ror LABOR DAY. 





